MYTHOLOGY

of the Volsungs and in the Nibelungen Lied, in the epical
cycles of Arthur and Charlemagne, in the lay of Beowulf and
in the Shahnameh of Firdausi; and if further all these streams
of popular poetry can be traced back to a common source in
phrases, which described the sights and sounds of the outward
world, the resemblances thus traced are nevertheless by no
means very astonishing. On the hypothesis of a form of
thought which attributed conscious life to all physical
objects, we must at once admit that the growth of a vast
number of cognate myths was inevitable. Now is there any
wonder in the fact that phrases which denoted at
first the death of the Dawn or her desertion by the Sun, as
he rose in the heavens or the stealing away of the evening-
light by the powers of Darkness, should give birth to the
legends of Helen and Guenevere, of Brynhild and Gudrun,
of Paris and Launcelot, of Achilleus and Sigurd ? All that
this theory involves is, that certain races of mankind or certain
tribes of the same race were separated from each other, while
their language still invested all sensible things with a personal
life, and that when the meanings of the old words were either
wholly or in part forgotten, the phenomena of the earth
and the heaven reappeared as beings human or divine, and
the Pani or Night which sought to lure Sarami the Dawn,
into his dismal cave, became the Paris who beguiled Helen to
Troy and Launcelot who corrupted the faith of the wife
of Arthur.
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